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U.S. NEGOTIATIONS WITH SPAIN: 


BI-LATERAL, UNI-LATERAL, OR FRANCO-LATERAL? 

A.B.C., Feb. 22, quotes Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Martin Artajo, during a press conference in Manila: 
“Discussions over the use of Spanish airbases by the U.S. are proceeding satisfactorily, but negotiations progress slowly 
because of their delicate nature.’”’ Read between the lines, this means: “‘We can’t easily arrive at an agreement as we 
have internal problems to solve.” 

CRISIS WITHIN SPANISH ARMY 


We are informed by reliable sources that a serious crisis is brewing within the Spanish army over these negotiations. 

One faction objects to Spain’s signing of a bilateral agreement and consequent alignment with American policies because 

‘ of apprehension over the possibility of increased American involvement in the East. If this should happen, then, 
according to their reasoning, Europe’s ties with the U.S. would be weakened and Spain would be abandoned, alone and 
exposed to atomic attack by Russia. 

Other Spanish military leaders do not see American military aid as ‘‘protection”, believing, on the contrary, that the 
moment Spain concedes her bases to the U.S. she automatically becomes a belligerent, open to the attacks of a potential 
enemy. They want America to provide the means for Spain to organize her own defense. 

MILITARY AND SOCIALISTS 


An additional internal problem is the factor of ever-increasing dissatisfaction among the rank and file of the army 
because of their precarious economic situation. Up to recently, officers and soldiers were able to augment their meager 
pay (a captain receives the equivalent of $48 a month) by selling surplus rations on the black market, and by accepting 
secondary employment in their spare time. Now these two sources of income have been cut off by recent regulations 
prohibiting the black market and requiring the presence of all military personnel at their bases during the entire day. 

One result of this situation is an increasing rapport between underpaid elements in the army and the Socialist Party, 
which maintains an executive committee and operates clandestinely in Spain. 

FRANCO’S IMPATIENCE 


Of all concerned, Franco is obviously the one most anxious to reach an agreement with the U.S. His army, however, 
has posed these questions and problems which can’t easily be solved, and which reverberate in his demands on Wash- 
ington. Franco sees in such an agreement a means of re-enforcing his own position, but this aspect of the situation may 
be of less interest to Washington and to the Spanish army than to the Caudillo himself. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these concurrent internal problems, the hopes of official Spain for a ratification of a bilateral 
treaty with the U.S. have increased in proportion to Washington’s impatience with delays in negotiation of the West 
European Defense Treaty. Should Europe’s disunity increase, then, they believe, the U.S. may be forced to accept 
Spain’s exigent demands. 

A SEARCH FOR FRIENDS IN THE ORIENT 

Franco can expect nothing from Europe; his demands receive no support there. His realization of this, and his fear 
that the U.S. may concentrate its attention on the Pacific, are the reasons that prompted Sr. Artajo in his “good-will 
tour”, which he himself described as “‘opportune’’, to the Philippines, Formosa and Pakistan. One wonders what help 
Spain could bring, in case of emergency, to these distant countries, and what they could do, in return, for Spain. 


BRUTAL PERSECUTION OF SOCIALISTS 


Evidently the arrest of a group of twelve socialistsin + found dead, hung by his suspenders, in his cell in the 
Madrid, referred to in our last issue, is part of a wave of Central Comisariat (Central Police Station) in this 
arrests of socialist groups all over Spain. Reports have capital. Centeno was one of ten socialists arrested 
appeared, in the meantime, of additional large scale during investigations of acts of sabotage said to have 
arrests in Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao. been committed on the railroads.” This was the first 


police version. 


DEATH IN A POLICE CELL Second Version: Everyone knows that it is common 


Conflicting versions of the cause of death of one of practice in all countries to remove belts, suspenders, 
the Madrid socialists, Tomas Centeno, fit together into ties, even shoestrings from prisoners, the Franco police 
a macabre story: being no exception to this rule. The police, realizing 
First Version: Reuters, in a dispatch from Madrid, that this story did not make sense, issued a second 
Feb. 25, tells the following: ‘““We learn from reliable version. Centeno, it was said, committed suicide by 


sources that a militant socialist, Tomas Centeno, was cutting the veins of his wrists with a metal bed-spring. 
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BEDS IN POLICE CELLS ? 

Even during the better days of the General Direction 
of Security in Madrid, there were no beds in police 
cells, merely blankets or, occasionally, a mat on the 
floor, and one can safely assume that prisoners’ com- 
forts have not received greater consideration in the 
meantime. Theoretically, these police station cells 
are for temporary detention of prisoners during a few 
hours before being sent to prison, so that beds would be 
unnecessary. Centeno, in short, could not possibly 
have killed himself with a steel spring from his bed as 
there was no bed in his cell. 


MUTE TESTIMONY 

We are informed that the body of Tomas Centeno 
was delivered to a cemetery on Feb. 22 and turned over 
to his surviving brother and twelve year old son for 
burial. The cadaver presented no evidence of death 
by either strangulation or vein-letting, but one elbow 
was fractured, and both ankles mangled. 

His death certificate stated that he had died of 
internal hemorrhage. 


WHO WAS TOMAS CENTENO? 

The Spanish police has issued a notice to the press, 
' stating that Centeno was a member “of a band of 
swindlers and fugitives from justice who were involved 
in activities designed to demolish social order.” 

Richard Mowrer, in the “Christian Science Monitor’, 
Feb. 27: ‘‘According to those who knew. him Senor 
Centeno was a calm patient man of 45 or 50, who took 
a moderate long-term view of the political situation in 
his country.” 

The Spanish Socialist Party in exile has stated, from 
its headquarters in Toulouse, ‘Tomas Centeno has 
died as a result of tortures committed in efforts to make 
him talk.” 

Other unofficial but reliable sources state that 
Centeno was an honorable workman, affiliated with 
the Socialist party. He was employed in a construc- 
tion company. 


LATE NEWS: PROTESTS 
_ICFTU PROTESTS 


The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which includes the AF of L., the C.I.0. and the 
United Mine Workers, and virtually every free trade 
union movement: in the world. has issued a protest 
against the Spanish Government for instituting a 
“new wave of repressions” against workers in Spain 
affiliated with the Spanish General Workers Union, 
illegalized by Franco. The ICFTU charges that 
Centeno, a former union member, died as a result of 
maltreatment in the cells of the Security Police in 
Madrid. It is conducting an investigation “through 
its own channels” into the death of Centeno and the 
present waves of arrests in Spain. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS PROTEST 


London, Mar. 2 (A.F.P.) Mr. Morgan Philip and 
Mr. Junius Braunthal, Pres. and Sec. of the Socialist 
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International, have sent a telegram to Franco, en- 
ergetically protesting imprisonment and mistreatment 
of Spanish trade-unionists and social-democrats, and 
the death from tortures of Tomds Centeno. 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT MEMBERS PROTEST 


A group of Labor members of Parliament, headed by 
Mr. Davies, have sent a cable to General Franco, 
protesting the new wave of repressions against Spanish 
Socialists, and Tomas Centeno’s death as a result of 
tortures inflicted in a police cell. 


TO OFFICERS OF THE SPANISH ARMY 


(Resumé of a manifesto sent recently to Spanish 
military leaders by Gen. Emilio Herrera, Minister of _ 
Military Affairs in the Spanish Republican Government 
in exile.) 

It is the mission of the army to serve its country, 
under a government chosen by the people. Members 
of the army should assure themselves that they are 
fulfilling this mission at all times. 

What is the present nature of the Spanish state? 

Is it composed of a people who, having been saved 
by a leader from a great danger, submit voluntarily to 
being ruled by this leader? Or have the Spanish people 
been subjected by force to a dictatorship which they 
repudiate? If the first is the true state of affairs, then 
the army is fulfilling its duty; but if the latter, then you 
are no longer practicing a noble profession in the service 
of your country; you have fallen into the ignoble state 
of being agents of a usurper of power. 

The Spain that you serve sows seeds of disintegration 
wherever it presents itself; for this reason, despite the 
strategic advantage that utilization of Spanish soil 
might bring, Spain is not admitted into the Atlantic 
Pact. Its members can’t permit collaboration with a 
country which denies the very principles that the pact 
tries to uphold. 

These obstacles would have been eliminated had you 
been able to follow my previous advice to you: to strive 
to enable the Spanish people to express their wishes 
through free and secret elections. If the Caudillo 
forbids the people to express their wish, it is only be- 
cause he fears the result would be unfavorable to him. 
When Alfonso XIII became convinced of this, he 
hastened to vacate his position. 

You are not servitors of your country, as the second 
of the two situations that we mentioned prevails: you 
are not servitors of your own country because the arms 
that are put in your hands are not destined to be used 
for its defense, but for the defense of private interests, 
and the funds by which you are maintained are ex- 
tracted from the Spanish people against their will. 

Now it seems that your Caudillo, foreseeing a world 
war, is taking it upon himself to declare Spain a 
belligerent on one of two sides. This might or might 
not be a proper course of action, but in any case a 
decision of such weight should not be made by one man, 
without consulting the wishes of the Spanish people who 
will be the ones to suffer the consequences. Perhaps, 
if consulted, they would make the same decision, but 
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the Spanish people do not like to have their wiskes 
over-ridden, and if presented with a fait accompli, 
they would oppose such a decision with all their might. 

In this serious matter in which the very life of the 
nation is at stake, my opinion means nothing, nor does 
that of any individual, no matter how high his post. 
The wish of the Spanish people as a whole should pre- 
vail; as long as it is forbidden to express itself then you, 
who are in closer contact with it than I, should reflect 
on this question: in the event of a future war, would the 
Spanish people be willing to assume the role of bel- 
ligerents? Without exception, the governments of all 
countries belonging to the Atlantic Pact have consulted 
their citizens before having taken such a step, and they 
count upon their approval. 

As long as the people of Spain are forbidden to ex- 
press their choice, it behooves you to conduct your- 
selves in accordance with your interpretation of their 
wishes. Remember the lessons of history. Every 
dictator has daily become more assured of his role as a 
Divine Providence, making increasingly rash decisions 
for his country, until in the end it has collapsed in a 
catastrophe that he has provoked. You have the 
means to foresee and prevent this in Spain. 

I close. The international situation is very grave; 
I must assure you of my conviction that the only solu- 
tion for Spain without further bloodshed lies in your 
hands; to enable her dignified re-entry, with full moral 
and intellectual right, into the concert of free nations, 
and for the fraternal union of all Spaniards. The 
accomplishment of this is not contrary to your loyalty 
to the Spanish army; it is your duty. 


STRIKES IN SPAIN 


A system of free trade unions existed in Spain since 
1888, but the Franco regime did away with that. On 
Sept. 13, 1936, the Defense Junta of Burgos issued a 
decree outlawing all union organizations, and seized all 
their properties. The Law of Political Responsibilities 
was passed on Feb. 9, 1939, confirming the decree of 
Burgos, and imposing retroactive penalties. 

To replace the unions, the Franco regime founded a 
system of Syndicates of compulsory membership, 
affiliated with the Falange. The Syndicates do not 
represent private organizations; they are, rather, a 
political organization of Spanish economy, as they 
are mobilized into militias, and the National Community 
of Syndicates is under the command of the National 
Delegation of Falange Syndicates. 


STRIKES ARE CRIMES OF SEDITION 


The right of workers to organize unions in defense of 
their professions, a right recognized in the U.N.’s 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, has never been re- 
stored in Spain. Creation of or affiliation with a union 
is a crime of sedition, according to article 222 of the 
Penal Code of 1944, punishable by six months and one 
day’s up to six year’s imprisonment, and fined by from 
5000 to 50,000 pesetas. 


Strikes that took place in the Basque and Catalan 
regions in 1951 were regarded as illegal; many Span- 
iards, whose only aim .was to request a revision of 
wages, are still in prisons in these regions as a result. 


GIBRALTAR: THE ONE EXCEPTION 


We do not know if workers are paid as much in 
Gibraltar as they are in England, but we do know that 
they receive three or four times as much as they would 
at home in Spain. Nevertheless, the Spanish workers 
in Gibraltar have called a strike, and this with full 
blessing from Spanish press and government in so doing. 

The newspaper “Pueblo” attacked “Colonialism in 
Gibraltar’; “‘Arriba’’, official Falangist organ, harshly 
attacked Albion, and the important A.B.C., on Feb. 20, 
threatened that “Spain could resort to infinitely more 
efficacious measures if she should wish to exert pressure 
on British occupation of the Rock---- A land blockade 
shutting off their water supply, closing the frontiers, 
etc. Spain does not wish to broach a political issue as 
yet, but to keep the matter on the strictly neutral and 
juridical question of justice to labor. Britain must 
now choose between equality of rights for the people of 
Gibraltar and Spain, or the continuation of injustice 
and colonialism, with all their consequences.” 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF GIBRALTAR STRIKE 


Gen. Barroso, Military Governor of the Camp ot 
Gibraltar, addressed a letter of encouragement to the 
Union of Spanish Workers in Gibraltar. A.B.C., on 
Feb. 20, stated, ‘“Martinez del Campo, Civil Governor 
of the Province of Cadiz, sent a telegram to the head of 
the Spanish workers in Gibraltar, expressing his ‘sym- 
pathy for and support of the workers’ just demands.’ 
The National Delegation of Unions, in the name of all 
the National Unions, offered, in writing, 10,000 pesetas 
weekly aid to the strikers.” 

A paragraph from an editorial in O.P.E., organ of 
the press office of Euzkadi, in Paris, is relevant: ‘In 
Falangist Spain, there is discrimination in regard to 
workers: those who work for the British and those who 
work for Spanish companies. The former can declare 
strikes; but if the latter strike, they are regarded as 
criminals guilty of sedition.” 


DOUBLE-FACED FRANCO 


While congratulating the strikers in Gibraltar, the 
Spanish press completely suppressed news of an im- 
portant concession recently given to a combine of 
British companies. ‘“‘American Metal Market’, on 
Feb. 10, reports that the ‘‘Metallurgical Equipment 
Export Co., Ltd.” of London, has been awarded a 
contract to supply material for the installation by the 
Empresa Nacional Siderurgica of a coal and iron plant 
in Avilés, Asturias. The concession to the British Co. 
has a value of 1200 million pesetas, or 10 million pounds 
sterling. No foreign company has ever been given such 
an important concession before. The contract was 
signed at a time when the official press was attacking 
“‘perfidious Albion’. 








NIGHTS IN SPAIN 


One is no longer free to go out of one’s own house at 
night, in Spain. After ten o’clock in the winter, and 
eleven, in summer-time, one has to be let out by the 
local watchman or “‘sereno’’. 

Before Franco, doors in Spain were like other doors: 
they opened freely from the inside, or with a key from 
the street, and one could come and go as one wished. 
Now one is literally locked in at night, and one has to 
summon the local watchman by calling from a window, 
or clapping, to come and unlock the door. As in the 
countries occupied by the Germans during the war, so 
in Spain, now, everyone is a prisoner in his own home. 

Various foreign correspondents have commented on 
this strange practice. Recently Georges Riefio, of the 
“Tribune de Genéve’’, writes amusingly about it: 
“The sereno controls the entrances and exits from the 
houses. He knows everything that happens in his 
quarter. Many times have I had to summon him from 
behind my window grating, with vigorous handclaps so 
that he would come as quickly as possible, as I couldn’t 
accustom myself to the role of an animal appealing 
frantically to be released from its cage.” 

The ‘‘sereno’’, with his hourly cry of reassurance “‘all 
is serene’, has been a picturesque and lovable figure in 
Spain since time immemorial. Now the Franco regime 
has converted him into a figure of the GESTAPO. 


NEWS OF PORTUGAL 


SALAZAR AND FRANCO 


One must not underestimate the value of Portugal’s 
support to the Franco regime. 

Spain’s military uprising was planned, originally, by 
Gen. Sanjurjo at Estoril, Portugal’s fashionable resort, 
under the auspices of Portugal’s dictator Salazar. 
Important assistance was tendered to Franco forces all 
during the campaign, such as forced return of fugitives 
to certain execution in Spain. Salazar sent a small 
detachment to fight for Franco, the “Os Veriatos’’. 
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Residents of Portugal affirm that Salazar gives 
important material and economic aid to Spain. When- 
ever Portugal’s economy is augmented by foreign aid 
or domestic surplus, it releases some of its produce 
to its partner across the border. Sugar, for instance: 
whereas Portugal raises more in the African colonies 
than it needs for its own consumption, it continues to 
be rationed to the Portuguese public. Why? Because 
large amounts are sent to Spain. 


SECRET MEETINGS 


Since Franco’s assumption of power, the only visit 
that he has made outside of Spain was to Portugal, in 
October, 1949. Salazar prepared a demonstration that 
was to be the greatest display of friendship between the 
two countries ever to take place, but it fell a little flat 
as the majority of the Portuguese failed to turn out for 
Franco. This visit was widely publicized, but the 
frequent assignations between Franco and Salazar at 
the border are rarely mentioned. 


THE WINDOW THAT FRANCO BREATHES THROUGH 

It has been insinuated that the western powers might 
solve the problem of arming Franco by trans-shipments 
through Portugal. The truth is that even now Salazar 
can and does help Franco with arms, as his own military 
requirements are generously covered by NATO. 

The important service that Salazar renders to Franco, 
however, is in being his champion at meetings of NATO 
and other organizations from which Franco is excluded. 
For instance, Salazar’s delegates to the Lisbon con- 
ference gave prime consideration to the question of 
admission of Spain, and a favorable consideration of 
this question was stressed in the opening speech of 
welcome to the delegates. 

No matter how complete is Franco’s isolation, he will 
not be cut off as long as he maintains his close relations 
with Salazar. As members of the democratic opposi- 
tion to Salazar say, Portugal is like a window through 
which Franco gets air from the free world. Close that 
window and he might, like the moor departing from 
Granada, breathe his ultimo suspit7o. 
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PRES. MARTINEZ BARRIOS 
ADDRESSES SPANIARDS 


Paris, April 14: Don Diego Martinez Barrios gave a 
radio address, on the occasion of the twenty-second 
anniversary of the founding of the Spanish Republic; 
the address was directed towards all Spaniards, those 
within Spain as well as the half million emigres who 
have remained outside of their country since the end of 
the Civil War. 


The following are translations of excerpts from Pres. 
Martinez Barrios’ address: 


Nothing can erase the memory, nor void the signifi- 
cance of this date: April 14, 1931. Spain remains 
subdued in the hands of tyranny, her vitality dormant, 
but her spirit is unbroken. She will awaken one day, 
in the inevitable denouement of this drama of our times. 


Our sufferings have been manifold and of long dura- 
tion, but individual suffering is of little consequence in 
the face of the anguished pleas of one’s country. 


We must remain strong and incorruptible; the 
spiritual apathy that results from collective servitude can 
only help to predispose a people to mass enslavement, but 
voluntary unity is the prime requisite for independence. 
The strength of a nation is wasted when internal dif- 
ferences consume its energies and distract it from its 
historical course. 


Of the dictator’s many mistakes that Spain is suffer- 
ing from, one of the most harmful has lain in his neglect 
to attempt a national reconciliation. Gen. Franco has 
never shown himself to be willing to take the first steps 
in such a direction, nor could he, even if he wanted to. 
For this reason we demand that Franco step aside and 
free the way for others to take over. 


For whom? Only Spain can answer, only she has 
the right to choose her own destiny. 


But as long as Spain is torn and divided, hunted and 
repressed, she will be a worthless instrument for any 
undertaking of no matter how great impetus. Arms 
and means may be generously provided, but these material 
atds cannot fill in the moral vacuum caused by fear and 
misery. The dry rot in. the foundations will reveal itself 
the first day they are put to the test. 





APRIL 1953 


We Spaniards, all of us who bear the name, must 
unite in search of a solution to the terrible crisis that 
our country is going through. No individual has the 
right, nor may claim the right to rule, without ul- 
timately bringing about another era of bloodshed, in 
which those who today are anvils would tomorrow be 
molded into hammers of violence. For this public 
appeal for unity and reconciliation does not signify dis- 
couragement nor impotence. On the contrary; today 
the nation’s protest may be a scarcely audible murmur, 
but it circulates constantly through the most sub- 
terranean channels. Its volume is not evident, but it 
is alive, capable of gushing forth from the earth at any 
moment, spreading carnage and ruin in its wake. 


Who would desire such a tragedy? 


Not Spain; not the people of Spain, not the church, 
nor the army of Spain. No; let us be realistic: the only 
ones to profit from such a holocaust would be other nations 
who could feed, scavenger-like, on Spain’s ruins; who 
could colonize, politically and economically, a Spain 
exhausted of her spiritual resources. 


No man of my generation would place obstacles in 
the path of national reconciliation. We have filled a 
few pages of history that cannot be relived; now the 
configuration has changed, another generation is pre- 
pared for the relief. 


I do not ask anyone to abandon his ideals, but this 
is one of the moments of history in which unity assumes 
a vital importance, transcending that of all minor 
ideological differences. 


So you, my countrymen who, from Bidasoa to Cadiz, 
and from the rivers of Galicia to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, cherish the love of your country, make 
this year, 1953, glorious and fruitful by regaining for 
Spain her rightful heritage of unity and freedom. 


In Europe, America, Africa, Spaniards of the emigra- 
tion are prepared to do their part. 


FRANCO THE RECONCILER 


Franco’s victory, won at the cost of two million 
Spanish lives lost on Spanish soil, is celebrated on 
April 1. Every year the army has paraded with great 
pomp down the principal avenues of Madrid, while the 
public, in enforced idleness, has lined the sidewalks. 
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Wages were doubled on that day, and no one was per- 
mitted to work; laborers were threatened with punish- 
ment if they did not attend the festivities. 


But this year there was no “Victory Celebration.” 
No holiday, no parade, despite the fact that April 1 
came on a Wednesday in Holy Week, a time renowned, 
in Spain, for its parades and gay street life, for its 
processions of beautiful women wearing mantillas, and 
flowers in their hair, of officers in full dress uniforms, 
and children in their holiday clothes and on their best 
kehavicr. Franco has never had a better opportunity 
for a brilliant military display; why did he let it slip by? 


THE IRON HAND IN THE VELVET GLOVE 


It was said that the government had cancelled the 
festivities because ‘it did not want to arouse painful 
memories among the people,’”’ but who would be so 
ingenuous as to be taken in by this sudden considerate- 
ness on the part of the Caudillo? Who is not aware 
that Spain is suffering greater oppressions and tortures 
now than she did two years ago, the time of the last 
Victory Parade? 


On April 1 of this year, Socialist groups and members 
of the Union of Democratic Anti-Franco groups were 
being imprisoned in Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao; 
members of the opposition who had been imprisoned for 
more than three years without benefit of trial were 
being sentenced to terms of from one to fifteen years 
imprisonment; Tomas Centeno was tortured to death 
in his cell in the central police headquarters in Madrid; 
Ramon Porqueras, the socialist leader who had been 
arrested recently in Barcelona, was made to disappear; 
the anti-franquists Arellano and Gordillo were executed. 


Not one single pardon was granted on this day of 
victory. 


THE OBSTACLE TO RECONCILIATION 


International observers are not fooled by the official 
explanation for the cancellation of the victory celebra- 
tion. They are not fooled by the placid surface of the 
national scene in Spain, with its illusion of serenity, 
covering up turbulent lower depths. If they have any 
doubts, let them investigate the army: its economic 
precariousness, and resultant morale of its personnel; 
let them be silent witnesses of the unrecorded persecu- 
tions meted out on those guilty of desiring a more dem- 
ocratic form of government; let them become invisible, 
so that they may enter prisons and police cells, and see 
for themselves. 


Franco can do no more than this; he can not initiate, 
much less accomplish, a reconciliation among Span- 
iards, even though he were to proclaim it from the 
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rooftops. It would just be another April Fool joke, 
because he is Franco, and Franco is Franquism. He 
is no more capable of benevolence than is the wolf in 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” 


But there is, after all, one thing he can do for Spain. 
If he were to give up his power, or if he were to be re- 
moved from his position, then the internal tensions 
would relax. Then reconciliation would come of its 
own accord. 


SPAIN WITHOUT ALLIANCES 


At the end of March, Captain General Martinez de 
Campos, military governor of the Canary Islands, read 
a speech entitled “Spain without Alliances” at a meet- 
ing in the Madrid Atheneo. The meeting was presided 
over by the Ministers of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Information. 


This speech was quoted in part by some American 
papers; we feel, however, that as it amounts to an 
official statement of policy, it merits a more careful 
examination. 


The speaker first announced that he would discuss 
the situation of France, England and the U.S., but a 
brief reference to England’s ‘‘Invasion of Gibraltar”’ 
and a reminder of the “Napoleonic Invasion’”’ by France 
seems to have disposed of the first two countries. 


AMERICA’S OBLIGATION 


Turning his attention to the U.S., Gen. Martinez de 
Campo said, ‘“‘it is her duty to aid Europe, because it 
is to her own interest to doso.” Then he proceeded to 
criticize American military missions in Europe, “‘whose 
commanding officers convey the impression that they 
are in full control of the situation, when in reality this 
is far from the truth.” 


He spoke of Spain’s situation in the event of a Soviet 
invasion of Europe, and the practicality of Spain’s 
committing herself to the European organization. He 
said, ‘‘Although we are in a position to be of great help, 
we must carefully survey the advantages of such a 
move,” finally cautiously arriving at the conclusion 
that it would be advisable for Spain to enter the western 
block. 


SPAIN’S GENEROUS OFFER 


Gen. Martinez de Campo was vague as to the details 
of Spain’s potential military contribution. He is a 
distinguished historian, and perhaps for this reason not 
very au courant with Spain’s present military _ re- 
sources. However, whatever his speech lacked in 
military and economic statistics was made up for in 
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generosity: “‘Spain,” he said, ‘would provide a greater 
number of divisions than those being offered by France, 
England and the United States.” 





Strangely enough, he made no mention of one of 
Franco’s most persistent demands, that the: comman- 
ders of the Spanish army must be Spaniards. Gen. 
Martinez de Campos’ offer, made in a spirit of humble 
suppliance, was to “‘put to the disposition of the com- 
mand a greater number of divisions than those offered 
by the other member countries.” 


As to a more detailed and factual inventory of Spain’s 
potential contribution to a European alliance, a sim- 
ilarity of ideology was the only factor specifically 
mentioned. ‘‘We have much to contribute because 
our ideology is the same as that of the western block 
and the same as that of the Atlantic Pact; hence it is 
logical that Spain should join these countries.” 


So, members of the European block, you have your 
generous offer from another country that now claims 
to share your ideology. But our advice to you is, that 
you too should consider this offer with caution, lest 
these innumerable divisions that Franco offers you 
turn out to be divided ones. 


THE SPANISH STEEL GAMBLE 


In our March issue we mentioned that a British 
combine, the Metallurgical Equipment Export Co., 
Ltd., had recently been awarded a contract by the 
Spanish government to provide equipment and material 
for the installation of a steel plant in Aviles, Asturias. 


According to the Wall St. Journal of March 30, this 
project has been viewed with distinct displeasure by 
both U.S. and western European officials. The latter 
feel that western Europe already has too great a steel 
output and that considerable efforts may be required 
before the year is out to find foreign markets to absorb 
surplus steel of the Ruhr and England. 


American technicians who have been studying 
Spanish economy in connection with a possible finan- 
cial aid program in exchange for air and sea bases in 
Spain, also have been disturbed by this move of 
Franco’s. To quote the Wall St. Journal, ““They’ve 
been insisting so far that Spain’s biggest economic need 
is for agricultural items such as fertilizer and farm 
machinery, not heavy industry. They think the steel 
mill demonstrates Franco’s limited interest in promot- 
ing soundness in Spanish economy.” 


Even Spanish experts are in accord with foreign 
opinion on this subject. They feel that the project is 
impractical because in the first place Spanish iron and 


coke are of inferior quality, and secondly, there is not 
enough of either for present steel production, let alone 
for a new enterprise of such proportions. The new 
plant is designed to ultimately produce 1,650,000 tons 


annually or nearly twice Spain’s present output of 
880,000 tons. 


Spanish steel manufacturers feel, in short, that this 
steel, which can be produced only at great expense, to 
be poured into an already saturated market, can only 
have the end effect of depreciating the value of steel 
in general. 


WHOSE GAMBLE? 


$45 million, or the equivalent of more than one third of 
the entire amount of American money already allocated 
for Spain ($125 million) will be paid, in turn, by Franco 
to the English combine, merely for the purchase of materi- 
als for the installation of this plant. 


As usual, the financial gamble involved in this ill- 
advised project of Gen. Franco, will be America’s; as 
usual, Spain will suffer the consequences. 


PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN 


A Protestant minister, back from a mission in Spain, 
gave a talk in Liege, recently, on the situation of the 
Protestant church in Spain. 


He called attention to the fact that although the 
Constitution of 1876 proclaimed the Catholic church as 
the official religion, it still conceded a certain amount of 
religious freedom, which was respected. And in 1931, 
he said, “the Constitution of the Republic provided 
complete religious freedom, opening a new era for 
evangelical teachings, only interrupted at the onset of 
political disturbances. During the Civil War the Bible 
could only be taught in Republican zones.” 


PROTESTANTS HAVE GONE UNDERGROUND. 


In other words, the situation of the Protestant church 
in Spain is more precarious now than it was in 1876. 
Franco’s ‘“‘Fuero de los Espanoles’’ of 1945 provided on 
paper for a certain degree of religious toleration, but 
this has not been the subsequent policy. Franco closed 
all Protestant churches and schools in Spain, except 
for those in Madrid, Barcelona and Seville, where such 
open persecution would have been unwise, so that 
Protestants have been compelled to meet clandestinely 
in order to perform their religious functions. Obstacles 
and restrictions have been placed in the way of Prot- 
estants with respect to baptisms, weddings, funerals, 
choice of profession, military service, etc. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, has stated that 110,000 copies of the New 
Testament have disappeared in Spain. 














A similar report has been made recently by Dr. 
George W. Sadler, Secretary for Africa, Europe and the 
Near East of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board. According to the United Evangelical Action, 
April 1, Dr. Sadler, after a visit in Madrid, said that 
“the attitude of civil and Roman Catholic authorities 
in Spain towards Protestants was unchanged,’’ and he 
cited instances of university graduates having been 
refused army commissions for having been Protestants, 
of British Baptists who had been refused residence 
permits, and of Americans who were given residence 
permits only after intervention by the U.S. Embassy. 


The Protestant church in Spain continues its epoch 
of heroic resistance to persecution. 


LATE NEWS 


Madrid has been seething with rumors since Franco’s 
departure, on April 14, for a fishing trip in southern 
Spain. The following reports are being circulated: 


Franco, it is said, is planning to send a mission, 
shortly, to Lisbon, to demand of D. Juan that he re- 
nounce all claim to the throne of Spain in favor of his 
15 year old son, Juan Carlos, now studying in Madrid. 
The mission will include the Ministers of Justice and of 
Public Works, the Undersecretary of State, and other 
personages. 
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If D. Juan refuses this proposal, then his nephew, 
Juan Alfonso, son of D. Jaime, who is living in Paris, 
may be named regent. 


A spokesman of D. Juan has already cited D. Juan’s 
emphatic refusal to give up his claim to the throne. As 
to the alternate proposal, he refuses on two grounds: 
one, that D. Jaime had no heirs at the time that he 
renounced his claim to the throne because of ill health, 
and two, because his wife is not of royal blood. The 
most decided monarchists in Spain support these posi- 
tions taken by D. Juan. 


Give what credit one will to these rumors, the truth 
is that Franco has absented himself many times from 
the capital, on shooting and fishing trips, etc., without 
having caused any stir at all; they have a significance, 
therefore, that we can not overlook. 


Recognition of either the 15 year old Juan Carlos or 
the 17 year old Alfonso as legitimate heir to Spain’s 
throne is the only monarchist position that Franco will 
agree to. The Law of Succession, passed by the Cortes 
on July 7, 1947, provides for a Regency Counsel to rule 
until the Regent should have reached the age of 30; 


‘ Franco would be undisputed chief of this Counsel, 


thereby retaining his power for fifteen or thirteen years 
more, or longer than he himself could last. 
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SPANISH BASES ARE GOING UP 


“The North Americans are beginning to learn what Hitler 
discovered long ago: That the favors of the Caudillo are 
alike to the hospitality of the ancient and proverbial Spanish 
inns; one must bring along with one whatever one hopes to 
receive.” London Economist, April, 1953. 


The latest phase of U.S. negotiation with Spain is 
terminated, with apparent triumph for Franco. The 
agreement includes increase of financial concessions for 
Spain during the coming fiscal year and other technical 
points that are to be reviewed; however it still has to 
be approved by the Department of Defense and 
Congress. 

Mr. Dunn returned to Washington to present Franco’s 
new demands; these demands, aside from various tech- 
nical points of greater or lesser importance, consist of 
a petition for future credits in future years. On his 
return to Spain Mr. Dunn immediately informed the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Martin Artajo, 
that the American government had decided to recom- 
mend to Congress a re-allocation of the $125,000,000 
previously approved but not distributed, and he an- 
nounced that a new loan would be assigned for the 
next fiscal year. Although Mr. Dunn did not indicate 
the size of the loan, it has been said that it will total 
not less than $400,000,000. 

Franco had asked for one billion, but he will be 
satisfied with this amount, as at the beginning of the 
negotiations he had not anticipated any considerations 
whatsoever, and he never assumed that the U.S. would 
accede to his demands in their entirety. 


EFFECT ON SPAIN 

Although the present U.S. loan is not significant from 
a financial standpoint, it serves well as a reinforcement 
of the Franco regime. The Caudillo will know how to 
make full use of the implications of the gesture; these 
millions will be presented to the Spanish people as a 
panacea for all of Spain’s economic misery and, with- 
out losing sight of favors expected in the future, Franco 
will know how to make good use of the friendship of 
the most powerful country in the world. 

But Mr. Dunn has not been given time to look out 


of the windows, even, of the beautiful American Em- 
bassy in Madrid. Nor can we blame him for not yet 
having come in contact with any part of Spanish life. 
If he had had this opportunity, he would understand 
many things, among them that Franco, personally, is 
in no hurry to sign the pact. 

The dictator has circulated the impression that 
America is requesting Spanish help, and the delaying 
tactics suit his chosen role as exigent negotiator and 
patriot, astutely staving off American demands by 
bargaining for ever higher prices. But the truth is, 
that although he welcomes the flattering U.S. atten- 
tions with their implication of approval, of “all is for- 
given” to his regime, at the same time he dreads the 
effect of the impact of American soldiers, with their 
democratic mentality, on the Spanish population. How 
could he not be concerned about possible repercussions, 
when an American sergeant receives more, in pay, than 
does any one of his generals? And the economic differ- 
ence will be only one of many points of conflict. 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN UNIFORMS ONLY 

These fears are already demonstrated in Franco’s or- 
ders that American military and naval personnel may 
not wear the American uniform when off their bases. 
$300 per man has been allocated for purchase of civil- 
ian clothes. But we Americans have not forgotten that 
the German uniforms of Hitler’s soldiers, and the Ital- 
ian uniforms of Mussolini’s Italy, were good enough 
for Franco at the time of the Civil War in Spain. We 
are to pour money, technical aid and munitions into 


Spain, yet American soldiers may not appear in public » 


in the honorablé uniform of a noble tradition. Let us 
hope that some limit will be put to the extravagant. de- 
mands of the Spanish dictator. 


MOSCOW APPROACHES MADRID 


Observers of international affairs are watching the 
effects of Moscow’s new “peace offensive,” in its rela- 
tion to Spain. There are indications that Russia is in- 
itiating tentative gestures of friendship towards Franco, 
and that the first concrete step in this direction may 
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be in connection with the repatriation of the remain- 
ing soldiers of the unfortunate “Blue Division,” taken 
prisoners by the Russians during the past war. 


About five thousand of these Spanish soldiers were 
said to have been taken back to Russia; only one thou- 
sand are still alive, the others having died off from 
the effects of forced labor, illness and suicide. 


Moscow, it seems, has already begun to pave the 
way for more amicable relations with Madrid, and 
Madrid is not unconscious of these attentions. For in- 
stance, ever since the inauguration of the new govern- 
ment.in Russia, Radio Moscow has completely discon- 
tinued its former repeated attacks on the Franco re- 
gime; on the other hand, the annual program of April 
14, broadcast for many years in commemoration of the 
founding of the Spanish Republic, was cancelled this 
year for the first time. 


Another indication of this trend in Russo-Spanish 
relations is suggested by the presence, at this time, in 
Moscow, of two delegates from the Argentine. They 
came directly from Spain, where they had conferred 
with Franco about commercial negotiations, and they 
were received by Miyocan in Moscow. 

Spanish receptivity to this trend is suggested by as- 
pects of two speeches given by Franco during his trip 
to the south of Spain at the end of April. The first, in 
the military headquarters (Capitania General) of Se- 
ville, was not mentioned by the Spanish press, even 
though it had previously been classified as “impor- 
tant.” Excerpts, however, were broadcast simultaneous- 
ly over the Spanish radio, and OPE, the news bulletin 
of the Basque Government in Paris, has printed them. 
The following phrase, for instance, was typical of the 
tone of the speech, which was directed towards a mili- 
tary audience: “Now there is much talk of peace, but 
we must stand guard over our arms because aggression 
must come, and we know now from what direction. And 
when it appears (literally, “when the wolf’s ears can 
be seen”), then they will offer us many times the 
amount which they are now haggling over.” (“Cuanto 
el lobo asome las orejas se nos ofrecera con creces todo 
lo que ahora se nos regatea.’’) 


The significance of the speech was not in its con- 
tents, which included nothing not characteristic of the 
Spanish dictator’s usual arrogance and duplicity, but 
in the unusual subsequent discretion of the press. The 
reasons for this, obviously, were to try to keep it from 
the attention of the country from which Franco is ask- 
ing favors, and at the same time to try to avoid step- 
ping on the toes of the Russians, now that they are 
making timid overtures of friendship. 


The second speech was given in Cordoba, at the 
opening of a sport stadium. Franco spoke of the fate of 
the Spanish children who had been sent to Russia dur- 
ing the Civil War, of whom only about 10% are said 
to be still alive; but, strangely enough, he did not even 
mention the fate of the thousands of soldiers of the 


Blue Division who died in Russia. This, again would 
seem to be a significant omission. 


These gestures of friendship, paving the way for 
closer relations, are reciprocal; the only difference is 
that they emanate, on one side, from a dictatorship of 
thirty years, and on the other, from a younger relative 
of only fourteen. Would an accord between Moscow 
and Madrid be possible? And would it be surprising? 
| In the years before the world war, an agreement 
between Moscow and Berlin would have seemed beyond 
the realms of possibility; yet in August, 1939, the Russo- 
German pact was signed. So, today, no one should be 
unprepared for a Russo-Spanish pact. In fact, judging 
from Franco’s usual tactics of playing both ends against 
the middle, it should be expected. 

After all, Francoism, like Peronism, is far closer, ide- 
ologically speaking, to the Russian dictatorship than it 
is to our American democracy; and pacts between dic- 
tators are far more easily arranged than are those be- 
tween a dictatorship and a democracy; not so many 
peoples’ wishes need be consulted. 


The Spanish Republicans are fortunate in one way: 
Moscow has withdrawn her insincere gestures of friend- 
ship; she has taken down the window-dressing, as far 
as Spain is concerned. 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


One hears more and more about the effective ma- 
neuverings of those functionaries of the “new diplo- 
macy” in Washington, the “foreign agents” who com- 
pose the foreign lobbies. Apparently diplomats, nowa- 
days, are just for pomp and ceremony; the entire staffs 
of embassies and legations, just for decoration; the real 
business is done behind the scenes, behind the back 
of President, Secretary of State and Public alike, over 
the gin rummy or canasta tables, by the local boys who 
know their ways to the heart of Congress. They aren’t 
diplomats, but neither are they spies; oh no, they are 
quite respectable. At the required intervals they duti- 
fully record their names, and copies of their propa- 
ganda material (but not the score-pads of their gin- 
rummy games) with the Dep’t of Justice, then they 
scamper off again to gather a few more millions of 
American credit for their clients. 

In the old days, foreign agents were citizens of the 
country that they represented, or of allied countries, 
but never citizens of the country in which they exer- 
cised their profession. Those who activated, under the 
protective fringes of diplomacy, in the interests of a 
foreign government, would not have been approved of 
by their compatriots. 

Ethics and mores, however, must be flexible enough 
to keep pace with the changing exigencies of interna- 
tional relations. Today, every country wants to sell 
something to America. In Rome, intrigue as the Romans 


RR 


intrigue; in America, the time-honored American sales 
technique of “entertaining the buyer” is indicated. 


RUMPUS ROOM DIPLOMACY 


What government of today would employ the arts 
of a Talleyrand to influence another country’s policies? 
None; today. these things work differently. The old di- 
plomacy of ruffs and crinolines gave way to the era 
of waltzes and champagne, when suave and worldly 
gentlemen of apparent leisure, aided and abetted by 
langorous slavic beauties, managed to insinuate them- 
selves by dubious means into positions of confidence 
and influence. Today such tactics are passé also; “rum- 
pus room diplomacy” has taken over. Today those pro- 
fessional con-men of Washington, lawyers, public rela- 
tions experts or whatever they may be, know that 
neither champagne nor blondes are the proper approach 
any longer; they know that games are the way to the 
American heart. 

An example of the effectiveness of these methods is 
demonstrated by the success of the Franco lobby in 
Washington. Drew Pearson, in commenting on the loan 
of $125 million to Spain approved by Congress last 
year, gives chief credit to that Knight of the gin- 
rummy table, lawyer Charles Patrick Clark. To quote 
Mr. Pearson, in his column “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” May 13: “One year ago the State Department 
and the White House, which under the Constitution 
are entrusted with the conduct of U.S. affairs, informed 
Congress that they did not want or need bases in 
Spain. They pointed out that we had all we could 
do to equip bases in France, England and western 
Europe under the NATO pact, and that we were al- 
ready short on artillery and munitions. If supplies went 
to non-NATO Spain, they said, it would create ill-will 
both in Korea and among our NATO allies. 


They also pointed out that Franco was not willing 
to take the Spanish army outside Spain; that the arm- 
ing of Spain would make it appear to France and Eng- 
land that we were going to abandon them, in case of 
attack, and move to Spain. 

Despite this, Franco got $125,000,000. It was voted 
him by Congress over the heads of the President and 
Secretary of State. 


Chief reason for this was the persuasive influence 
of the Spanish lobby and Franco’s two attorneys, 
Charles Patrick Clark and Max Truitt, son-in-law of 
ex-Vice President Barkley. Clark was paid $103,499.55 
by Franco in 1951 and $79,500 in 1952, according to 
the Justice Dep’t’s listing of foreign agents. Max Truitt 
got $22,000 in 1951 and $11,000 in 1952. 

However, Clark helped to influence Congressional 
speeches, played gin-rummy with key Congressmen, 
threw fancy parties, ran the gamut of the social lobby 
to get Congress to vote money for Spain. He succeeded. 

That was why Franco, perviously grandiloquent in 
his promises of naval and airbases, suddenly got cagey, 


refused to grant those bases. He figured he could go 
over the heads of the White House and the State 
Department once again—thanks to the new Washington 
system of foreign affirs by influential attorneys. 


-It now looks as if he was right. Another $400,000,000 
is due to go his way. 


According to Harold H. Harris, writing in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, March 15, there are a total of 234 of these 
American agents employed by foreign governments, re- 
gistered with the Department of Justice. One wonders 
what would happen, in the event of a conflict of in- 
terest between their employer and their country. Not 
all of their employers are governments that are friendly 
to the U.S.; not all of the others might continue to be 
friendly. Is there not some danger that professional 
enthusiasm could lead these gentlement astray, and 
that they might forget, in conscientiously serving their 
employers, that their first duty is to their own country? 


AID FOR SPANISH REFUGEES IN FRANCE 


We wish to announce the formation of a new 


committee for the purposes of helping Spanish refugees 
in France. 


The plight of these people has been ruthlessly ex- 
ploited for Communist purposes; one organization, 
formed, ostensibly, to aid these refugees, has been men- 
tioned among the 82 subversive organizations cited re- 
cently by the Attorney General Herbert Brownell. For 
this reason the cause of Spanish refugee aid has been 
neglected, while the situation of the Spanish refugees 
themselves gets more and more desperate all the time. 


Today, around 160,000 Spanish refugees are still 
living in France. They have endured a greater variety 
of tribulation over a longer period of time, than any 
other group of political refugees. They have survived 
the disasters of two wars, and the ordeals of many 
years of concentration camps and German slave labor 
groups, leaving many of them, by the time of the final 
liberation of 1945, with nothing but a heritage of ill- 
ness and misery in return for their idealism; nothing 
but the bleak outlook of continued expatriation as a 
reward for their belief in the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 


Although many have been absorbed by the French 
economy, thousands, by now, are old and sick, and prac- 
tically without means of support. Many are in hospitals, 
others manage to survive somehow or other, on an 
average income of about $10 a month. Needless to say, 
tuberculosis has reaped a grim harvest. 


Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., offers an opportunity to 
Americans to help these heroic people who have been 
shamefully neglected by the free world. Spanish Refu- 
gee Aid has been formed by Mrs. Nancy MacDonald, 
the wife of Dwight MacDonald, a staff writer of the 














New Yorker, and by James T. Farrell, the well-known 
author. 

Mrs. MacDonald is a humanitarian who has done 
active work on the I.R.C., in behalf of European refu- 
gees in general, since the end of the last war. She has 
always had a particular admiration for the Spanish 
people, and in the course of her work with the I.R.C., 
and during a visit to France last summer, she became 
very much concerned about the situation of the Span- 
ish refugees. She and Mr. Farrell, who has always 
felt similar interest and concern, decided that some- 
thing should be done to try to call these forgotten 
people to the attention of Americans. 


The Honorary Chairmen of the Committee that was 
subsequently formed are Pablo Casals and Gen. La- 
zaro Cardenas of Mexico; Mr. Farrell is the Chairman, 
Mrs, MacDonald, the Executive Secretary, and Mrs. 
Margaret de Silver, the Treasurer. The committee of 
sponsors include the following: Alfred H. Barr Jr., of 


the Museum of Modern Art; Hodding Carter; Dorothy. 


Day, Editor of the Catholic Worker; the Rev. Donald 
Harrington, James Loeb Jr., A. J. Muste of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Louis Nelson of the I.L.G.- 
W.U., Reinhold Niebuhr, Mrs. George Orwell, A. Philip 
Randolph, Michael Ross of the C.I.O., Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., Pres. George N. Shuster of Hunter College, 
Norman Thomas, and Charles Zimmerman, Vice Pres- 
ident of the I.L.G.W.U. 


LATE NEWS 


FRENCH PROFESSOR JAILED IN SPAIN 


The distinguished French professor, M. Felix de 
_ Grand Combe, Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur and 
recipient of the Croix de Guerre, was imprisoned in 
Spain during April, and subsequently expelled from 
the country. The professor, a retired member of the 
faculty of the University of Bristol, is 73 years old 
and partially paralyzed; he had been invited to Spain 
as a special guest of the Director General of Tourism. 

The “Daily Telegram” and “News Chronicles,” both 
of London, have reported the treatment accorded the 
professor by Franco Spain. 


Professor de Grand Combe has recently written a 
book of a cultural nature, entitled “Tu Viens en Es- 
pagne.” In connection with its publication, he had 
written two letters to the Cultural Attache of the 
Spanish Embassy in Paris, cne in November, 1952, the 
other on January 13, of this year, requesting a list of 
names of Spanish publications that might be interested 
in receiving copies of his book for review purposes. 
Both letters were unanswered. 


On March 29 a policeman appeared at the hotel in 
Malaga where the professor was staying; he took away 
his passport, and then informed him that he was to 
accompany him to the frontier, as he had been expelled 





from Spain. The Professor called the French Consul, 
and they went, together, to the Police Commisariat, 
to request an explanation; the Chief of Police responded 
that he was acting on orders from Madrid, and that 
he knew no more than that. 

Prof. Grand Combe therupon packed his bags, pre- 
paratory to depart the following day, only to be in- 
formed by the Police Chief that he could not author- 
ize his departure, and that he would let him know 
when he could leave. 

On the following Sunday, Easter Sunday, two Guar- 
dias called for the professor and accompanied him on 
the 16 hour train trip to Madrid. On their arrival they 
all proceeded to police headquarters, where he was 
asked the names of his father and his mother, but 
that was the extent of the interrogation. Then he was 
taken down to the subterranean jail, where his neck- 
tie was removed, his pockets emptied; he was thor- 
oughly searched, and then locked up in a cell. 

After three days he was permitted to communicate 
with the French Embassador; thanks to the interven- 
tion of the latter he was moved to a larger cell, and 
finally, but not before 30 fingerprints, and 20 photo- 
graphs of front view and profile had been made, the or- 
der for his deportation came through and he was ac- 
companied to the frontier by a guard. 

We quote the professor, himself, as to his feelings 
at the moment of crossing the border: “There I said 
farewell with sorrow to a people whom I love, but 
with whom one can not live now that their traditional 
pride has lowered itself to the extreme of tolerating a 
regime which manifests so barbaric a lack of respect 
for the human.-being.” 

If this is the hospitality accorded by Franco Spain 
to a distinguished personage, there as the especial guest 
of the Director General of Tourism, we wonder what 
could happen to anyone undertaking any sort of bus- 
iness or other activity in the country, without the ben- 
efit of official protection. 

Professor de Grand Combe, incidentally, is not a 
communist, nor has he ever been one, nor is he likely 
to ever become one. Nor are any of his friends com- 
munists. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISTS PROTEST 
TO U.S. ON SPAIN PACT 


The Socialist International, representing 36 labor 
parties throughout the world, today sent a telegram 
of protest to Secretary of State Dulles against the pro- 
posed Spanish-American treaty. 

“The agreersent contradicts the preamble of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which reaffirms the resolve of 
the signatory powers to defend the principles of de- 
mocracy, individual liberty and the rule of law,” the 
message said. 


New York, N. Y. Post, May 15, 1953 
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MORE BASES IN SPAIN 


It has been reported that the U.S. has requested 
the use of more airbases in Spain, in addition to the 
ones already conceded. According to our informant this 
new request has been formulated since the return to 
Washington of the head of the American military mis- 
sion in Madrid, Lt. Gen. August Kissington, 

At the inception of negotiations for Spanish bases it 
was assumed that the European Defense Pact would be 
confirmed, As this hope has waned, the alternative pro- 
ject of a peripheral defense of Europe has gained in 
importance, with a consequent interest in the availa- 
bility of more air and naval bases in Spain. Spanish of- 
ficials, however, are not very disposed towards granting 
new concessions, 


THE OBSTACLES 

We recall that earlier negotiations were impeded by 
the many obstacles posed by Spain who, while wishing 
to enter NATO and to receive the benefits of Ameri- 
can aid, yet had to deal with internal problems such 
as the following: opposition on the part of some mili- 
tary personnel to the assignment of specific bases; ap- 
prehensions over possible results of the contrast be- 
tween the condition of the well-paid and well-fed Amer- 
ican military personnel and the miserable economic sit- 
uation of the Spanish army; Franco’s resistance to the 
presence of foreign forces in Spain (in spite of his hav- 
ing previously permitted German and Italian forces on 
Spanish soil for the purpose of fighting Spanish 
people) ; fear of a rise in the cost of living as a con- 
sequence of the presence of a large number of Ameri- 
can soldiers, etc. 


These and other factors are behind the Spanish re- 
sistance to new concessions, but the Francoist authorities 
offer as their excuse that, having had to overcome “cer- 
tain difficulties” in order to accede to American re- 
quests, they still, up to now, have received nothing 
from the U.S. to show for it. 

In support of these theories, we quote Richard Mow- 
rer, Madrid correspondant for the Christian Science 
Monitor, on June 10: 


“Although Spain very much wants econonu aid, up 





to now this country in its dealings with the United 
States has been negotiating from strength—“strength” 
being: 

1. The Spanish Government’s conviction that Ameri- 
ca wants bases here at almost any price. 

2. Spanish reluctance to be committed to anything 
which would mean having foreign soldiers on Spanish 
soil. 

One of the points in the current negotiations has 
been the question of keeping down to an absolute min- 
imum the number of American GIs and technicians 
necessary to man the bases.” 


All of these considerations must have been in the 
minds of the Congressmen who voted in favor of the 
proposal of Representative Lawrence H. Smith of Wis- 
consin for a reduction of aid, in the new foreign aid 
bill, to five different world areas, with a specific recom- 
mendation for a reduction of military aid to Spain. 


KRUPP AND MESSERSCHMIDT IN SPAIN 


The arrival in Madrid of West Germany’s ambassa- 
dor, Prince Adelbert of Bavaria, was barely noted by 
the Spanish press. This official silence was significant, 
in view of the importance of the Prince’s mission: the 
establishment, in Spain, of Krupp armament plants. 
These plants, whose teutonic origins are to be camou- 
flaged by Spanish names, will be equipped to produce 
artillery and tanks as well as small arms. Hundreds of 
German technicians have already been sent into Spain 
along with quantities of high-precision machinery. 


A DISCRETE SILENCE 

It apparently has not suited the Franco government 
to publicize this mission of Prince Adelbert’s, who is an 
old friend of the Krupp family, and a veil of silence 
was spread over the lavish festivities arranged in his 
honor. In late November, for instance, Prince Adelbert 
and his wife were guests of honor at a banquet given 
them by Foreign Minister Artajo, attended by a group 
of high-ranking personalities of Nazi Germany. Only the 
briefest mention of this occasion was permitted to ap- 
pear in the Spanish press, whose reticence was in marked 
contrast to its usual vociferous acclaim over the most 
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routine visits of foreign diplomats to the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations. The almost simultaneous visit of the 
American Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Charles Saw- 
yer, for instance and of other American negotiators, 
were reported at great length; receptions, banquets and 
excursions were all described in detail, as were their 
interviews with 22 of the foremost representatives of 
Spanish industry and commerce. 


The Spanish press has insisted that this inconsistancy 
has been caused by economic factors; the Paris “Le 
Monde,” however, stated flatly that the Krupp factor- 
ies in Spain were being financed with American money. 


MESSERSCHMIDT TOO 

Messerschmidt airplane plants are being established 
in Spain too. This is of interest from two points of 
view, with respect to Germany and with respect to 
Spain. 

On May 28, “La Prensa,” of N.Y., reports the ar- 
rest, in Munich, of Hans Keitel, a relative of Marshal 
Keitel, and of Rakan Kokothanki, an ex-director of the 
Messerschmidt plane works. They were charged with 
_ the illegal manufacture of carbines, destined for the 
Dominican Republic. Police had broken into three fac- 
tories and had confiscated carbine parts, of the type 
used by the German army. It was stated that the Do- 
minican Government had placed an order for car- 
bines with a factory in Lichtenstein which, in turn, had 
relayed part of the order to companies in Munich. 
Four other persons were implicated in the case. 

These individuals were tried by an American judge, 
as the case came under American jurisdiction, the allies 
having outlawed the manufacture of arms in Germany 
after the second world war. 


ARMAMENT WORKS IN SPAIN 


The Potsdam rulings do not, however, affect the 
manufacture of arms in Spain; there the German com- 
panies that maintained so staunch an allegiance to Hit- 
ler that their names will be eternally associated with 
the Nazi era, can find a safe and fertile haven. Hitler’s 
old friend and ally, Franco, has welcomed them with 
open arms, if with discretely muted greetings. 


NINE YEARS FOR A NOBLEMAN 


The New York Times, on June 19, reports the open- 
ing of the trial of a member of the Catalan nobility, 
Jose Luis Mila, son of the Count of Montseny, and 
of Salvador Salvado, a printer. They were charged 
with having “insulted the chief of state,” and the pro- 
secution has demanded a sentence of nine years and 
three months, plus a fine of $250, for Sr. Mila, and 
a sentence of three months for Sr. Salvado. 

Sr. Mila, who fought as an airforce officer for Fran- 
co in the civil war, had published eight issues of a 
clandestine monthly pamphlet of strongly monarchist 
views, called “Vispera,” (The Eve), before he was ar- 
rested in November, 1951. (See “Iberica,” Feb. issue). 


GIBRALTAR IN NATO? 


As we have remarked elsewhere in this issue, the U.S. 
is now revising its strategy with respect to the use of 
Spanish bases, and Spain is reconsidering its exigencies, 
in this final chapter of negotiation. Now a new factor 
of vital importance might enter the scene. 

Drew Pearson, in his column “Washington-Merry-Go- 
Round,” June 29, has stated that Churchill may offer, 
at the Bermuda conference, to place Britain’s historic 
fortress, Gibraltar, at the disposal of NATO. 

This would be a solution to many problems. France 
and England, familiar as they are with the internal 
problems of Spain and the insecurity of the Franco 
regime, to say nothing of the elemental difficulties and 
inconsistencies of collaboration with a regime so opposed 
to the ways and ideals of democracy, are antagonistic 
to Franco’s participation in plans for the defense of 
Europe. If Gibraltar were at the disposal of NATO, 
however, Spanish bases would not be necessary. 

Preliminary discussions of this matter have already 
been held between English and American officials. Cer- 
tain important installations would be needed in Gi- 
braltar, but the strategic importance of the Rock is 
such in itself that NATO would receive the offer with 
enthusiasm. To control this base would be to control 
the key to the Mediterranian. 

And the swarms of problems being stirred up daily 
over the question of American use of Spanish bases, 
which could not but increase in amplified proportions 
in the future, would all be avoided. 


I.CF.1.U. PROTESTS 


The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, which represents 54,000,000 workers, and in- 
cludes both the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. among its affil- 
iates, has recently announced plans to lodge a formal 
protest in Washington against U.S. aid to Spain. 

No military or economic aid should be extended to 
Spain, the world labor body said, “while human rights 
are denied the Spanish people as a whole and trade 
union rights are denied Spanish workers.” 

The I.C.F.T.U. also plans a formal complaint to the 
United Nations on the suppression of free trade union 
rights in Spain. 


1.L.G.W.U. PROTESTS 

The A.F. of L. International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union foreign policy report, read at the organiza- 
tion’s twenty-eighth annual convention in Chicago on 
May 23, included the following statement: “Collabor- 
ation with and support of totalitarian regimes like Fal- 
angist Spain and Peronista Argentina must be discon- 
tinued.” This report at the same time accused the Rus- 
sians of building and “continually strengthening the 
most gigantic military machine in all history,” and the 
Soviet dictatorship of operating “the world’s biggest 
world-wide fifth column mankind ever has known.” 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 


The Madrid newspaper, ABC, of May 30, reports 
that the Council of Ministers, on May 29, passed a 
motion to present to the Cortes “a bill permitting the 
voluntary retirement of chiefs and officers of the army 
to the reserve.” No further elucidation of this measure 
has appeared in the Spanish press; every report has 
been limited to a literal transcription of the official re- 
lease from the Ministry of Information. It is known, 
however, that this law will offer full pay on retire- 
ment to those officers who choose to take advantage 
of it. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BILL: 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the ob- 
jectives of this new law. Some believe that it is a 
means by which Franco can separate the older officers 
from active duty, now that, with American aid, a raise 
in pay is in sight. Others, however, see it as a ruse by 
which those elements in the army who, either for their 
monarchic sentiments or their democratic tendencies, 
are not 100% pro Franco, may be eliminated from ac- 
tive duty. 

We are unable to formulate an opinion from this 
distance, but we can recall similar acts of the past, 
and their consequences. This projected law has as its 
antecedent in Spain the so-called Azana Law, passed 
during the Republic when Azafia was Minister of the 
Army. It was criticized by the Franco-ists as being an 
offense to the army and a cause of disorder, however 
it is known that Azafia’s intentions were to permit those 
members of the army who had not changed their monar- 
chic convictions to effect an honorable retirement from 
active duty rather than be compelled to act against 
their principles in serving the new Republican regime, 
chosen by the Spanish people in free elections. 

The Azana law permitted any officers who so chose 
to retire with full pay; those who elected to remain in 
the army and serve the Republic had, however, to 
swear their loyalty to the new regime. This measure 
was unprecedented, and events were to show that it 
was not very realistic; however it signified a respect and 
consideration for the situation and point of view of the 
army, whose sole mission, in every country of the world, 
has always been to serve its country, be its governing 
regime what it may. 


RESULTS OF THE AZANA LAW: 

The results of the Ley Azaiia were quite the con- 
trary from those so idealistically anticipated. Republi- 
can and democratic officers took advantage of it, seeing 
in it an opportunity to improve their economic situation 
by retiring on full pay and devoting themselves hon- 
orably to other fields of activity. On the other hand 
the majority of officers who were not in favor of the 
democratic ideals of the new regime nevertheless gave 
their solemn oaths to serve it loyally, and remained in 


active military service, preparing, meanwhile, the mili- 
tary insurrection of 1936. Among these public servants 
who had sworn loyalty to the Republic were generals 
such as Sanjurjo, Queipo de Llano, Moscardo, and 
Franco, 

This new law is similar to the Ley Azajfia. It can 
easily be surmised that its purposes are similar also,— 
to remove from active duty all officers on whose loyalty, 
at a given moment, Franco might not be able to count. 

Let us see if this second attempt at military purging 
might not again bring results other than those for 
which it is intended. 


ROYAL FAMILY QUARRELS 


From time to time the international press refers to 
disputes over the succession to the throne of Spain. 
They are described as though they were family quar- 
rels, and as such are confusing to the public. The prob- 
lem however, has more dimensions than that, and merits 
a more complete analysis 

Don Jaime, eldest living son of King Alfonso XIII, 
is physically incapable of ruling. In 1933 he renounced 
all claim to the throne in favor of his brother, Don 
Juan. However subsequently, in 1936, a son was born 
to Don Jaime, whereupon he reversed his previous de- 
cision to abdicate, and in 1949 he proclaimed himself 
heir to the throne again. In a recent press conference 
in Paris he described himself as head of the Bourbon 
family, but announced that he had decided, for strictly 
personal reasons, to abdicate, at some opportune time 
in the future, in favor of his seventeen year old son. 

Don Juan has given no indications of acceding to 
his brother’s renewed claims; he has, on the contrary, 
clearly indicated, through the words of a personal 
spokesman, that he considers himself sole aspirant to 
the throne of Spain, and that he has no intention what- 
soever of relinquishing this claim. Don Juan’s spokes- 
man added the following remark: “You may be as- 
sured that the pretender, Don Juan, is just as much 
convinced as are his followers that the Spanish mon- 
archy must maintain a complete independence of Fran- 
co-ism, and have no links whatsoever with Franco, as 
we believe that if the monarchy should be restored by 
Franco’s government it would not survive its restorer.” 


WHAT DOES FRANCO WANT? 

Franco instigates and fans the flames of these royal 
family quarrels; at times he seems to favor the claims 
of Don Jaime, with promises to recognize his son as 
heir to the throne; at other times he inclines more to- 
wards the fifteen year old Infante Don Juan Carlos, son 
of Don Juan. One thing is clear, beyond the slightest 
doubt: he will not under any circumstances agree to 
the restoration of the adult Don Juan to the throne. 
However as Don Juan refuses to accept the crown 











from Franco’s hands, they are, as far as that goes in 
complete accord. 


But what are the objectives of Franco’s intrigues 
over these child-heirs to the throne of Spain? 


Franco is the lord of Spain; to him, that means he 
is the lord of the throne of Spain, of the crown, of 
the army, of the people of Spain, and of the sun and 
the moon and the air of Spain. He can easily afford 
a safe gesture of appeasement to the occasionally rest- 
less monarchists, in the form of his offer of the throne 
to one of these two children within six years or even 
sooner, provided he is assured continued control of that 
child by his Presidency of the Regency Council. He 
repeats this offer from time to time, in order to keep 
the monarchists safely at heel, but this shallow gesture 
does not fool us. We know that his firm and fanatical 
resolution is to remain the master of Spain for as long 
as his health and age permit; and then,—“aprés moi le 
déluge.” 


WHAT DOES SPAIN WANT? 


In any event, monarchy restored to Spain through 
the offices of Franco, whether it be to an heir that 
suits him or not, will always represent Franco or 
Franco-ism. In our opinion there is only one solution 
to the problem of succession, only one road that does 
not lead towards violence and fratricidal strife or revo- 
lution. It is this——a free and open consultation with 
the Spanish people as to their wishes. It is they, and 
they alone who have the right to decide upon their 
future. 


The Ambassador of the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment to Mexico, D. Salvador Etchevarria, has recently 
made some statements commendable for their measured 
judgment: “Various countries maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the Republican Government of Spain 
have offered to file a resolution with the U.N. proposing 
that a plebiscite be taken in Spain, for the purpose of 
permitting the Spanish people to freely select the type 
of government that they prefer. Franco represents two 
million Spaniards, mostly bureaucrats and military; the 
other twenty-six millions are prisoners of the Franco 
regime. If such a plebiscite could be held, then the 
Republicans would accept a reconciliation with all the 
different ideological groups of the country.” 


The Spanish Republicans, it would seem, are con- 
vinced that the people of Spain would choose again as 
they did before, in favor of the Republic; therefore 
they throw in their challenge with more assurance than 
ever. If Franco had an equal faith in his own popularity, 
or in the popularity of a monarchy made in his image 
and according to his ideas, he would accept this chal- 
lenge to face the choice of the people of Spain. 


This is the only feasible way to affect that change 
of regime which is of such vital concern not only to 
Spain herself, but to all the countries that compose 
the community for the defense of western Europe. 








NOTES FROM PORTUGAL 


The Franco regime made tremendous efforts to ar- 
range a colorful reception for President Craveiro Lopes 
of Portugal on his. recent visit to Madrid. This visit 
was considered as a return call for Franco’s visit to 
Lisbon in October, 1949, where he, too, was received 
with a well-planned official celebration. 

Pres. Carmona was still alive at that time, so Franco 
was able to thank the old man in person for having 
surrendered the powers of the Republic to Salazar. 

Salazar has not returned Franco’s visit in person, as 
he prefers to remain in the background, outside of the 
spotlight of public attention, which he detests. Gen. 
Craveiro Lopez is merely a figurehead for Salazar’s 
regime, handpicked by Salazar for his subserviency, from 
among the most insignificant generals of the army; his 
role as such may well be of short duration, and he 
should enjoy his visits of state while they last. 

The son of D. Duarte Nuno is Salazar’s choice as 
heir to the throne of Portugal, and the Palace of Bre- 
joeira has been set aside for his education. The res- 
toration of the monarchy will take place when Salazar 
considers the time to be ripe, perhaps in conjunction 
with a similar move in Spain, Just as in the case of D. 
Juan of Spain, if D. Duarte Nufio were willing to ac- 
cept all that Salazar demands, and if it were possible 
to do away with the high ranking militarists who fought 
for the Republic, the regime could, in acknowledging 
his son as heir, appear to have taken steps to provide 
for a “government with continuity.” 


However “when the time is ripe” is not soon enough 
for the monarchists, who are demanding the immediate 
restoration of the monarchy. This put Salazar, the de- 
clared enemy of democracy and republicanism, in the 
awkward position of having to insist on the continua- 
tion of the republican shell around his dictatorship. A 
fervent opposition is the result, which might well erupt 
into violence one of these days. 


In addition to these political problems, the country is 
faced with a serious economic crisis. Sardine packers, 
for instance, suffered serious losses last year. Fisher- 
men are saying that “the silvery fish left for more cheer- 
ful waters,” but more serious factors are at work than 
just the aquatic preferences of the sardines; businessmen 
are faced with “gremios,” imposing some of the most 
unjust regulations; “sindicatos,” official labor organiza- 
tions, exploit the workingman, and taxation burdens 
those least able to pay for the privileges of the few in 
power. These conditions make it impossible to stimulate 
trade in either domestic or foreign markets, and they 
explain, undoubtedly, the alarming exodus of Portu- 
guese to any country that will admit them; at the mo- 
ment, mostly to Brazil. 

But rather than confront these issues at home, it is 
safer for the dictators to distract their people with 
news of gay “festas,” wine, music and “senhoritas”; and, 
of course,—embraces from Franco. 
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TENSE SITUATION IN MOROCCO 


The exile of Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef of 
Morocco, and Spain’s refusal to recognize the suzer- 
ainty of his successor, Sultan Sidi Mohammed Moulay 
Ben Arafa, over Spanish Morocco, has precipitated a 
tense situation with respect to Spanish-French relations 
in Morocco, which is, indirectly, a complicating factor 
with respect to Spanish-American relations as well. 

Along with the communists, Franco has always sided 
with the Arab nationalists in Morocco. To quote an 
editorial in the New York Herald Tribune on Septem- 
ber 5, about Spain and Morocco: “Moroccan nation- 
alism, which regards French rule with unwavering ma- 
levolence, has found a friend, if not a supporter, in 
General Garcia Valifio, High Commissioner for Spanish 
Morocco. And in his desire to enhance the prestige of 
Spain as defender and protector of the Arab world, 
the Commissioner, backed by Generalissimo Franco, has 
gone far down the road of embarrassing France and 
making Spanish Morocco the rallying point for Arab 
nationalism in North Africa. 

“Last year, for example, Arab nationalist leaders who 
had been forced to flee from Spanish Morocco because 
of their anti-government activities were permitted to re- 
turn home, a decision which seriously complicated 
French relations with French Moroccan nationalists. 
Again, Spanish and Arab collaboration was strongly em- 
phasized when Caliph Muley Ben Hassan attended 
Franco’s Andalusian hunting party, when Franco re- 
quested a revision of the Tangiers statute, and especially 
when the Spanish government authorized a loan of 
$6,500,000 to finance a Moroccan five-year public works 
program.” 


FRENCH-SPANISH RELATIONS DISTURBED 

Now again, Spain is making the most of the situ- 
ation in terms of discrediting and embarrassing her ally, 
France. Gen. Garcia Valino, whose voice is, in effect, 
the voice of Franco, made the following statement on 
the subject of the deposition of the former Sultan: “It 
will be very difficult in the future to achieve an at- 
mosphere of confidence which is necessary for collabor- 
ation,” (with the French in Morocco). The General 


proceeded to accuse France of ignoring treaty obliga- 
tions to consult with Spain, and said: “While the center 
of gravity of economic action is for various reasons in 
French Morocco, the center of gravity of political and 
spiritual action is in the Spanish zone, and by that we 
mean that nothing can be done in Morocco in the po- 
litical sphere without Spanish approval.” 

And in Rabat, according to Don Cook, corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald Tribune in Tangiers, 
Sept. 3: “French authorities say that the Caliph of 
Spanish Morocco had actually telephoned the new 
Sultan and pledged his support, but that subsequently 
he was forced by the Spanish authorities to reverse the 
position that he had privately taken and to fall in line 
with Spanish policy.” The Caliph apparently fell well 
into line because he subsequently issued a statement 
paralleling that of General Valifio, saying that the re- 
moval of the former Sultan “had brought terrible reper- 
cussions, leaving all of Morocco insecure from one end 
to the other and echoing in all lands where the voice 
of liberty is heard and where flags of law ar.d democ- 
racy fly in the sky.” 


"A LIVING SYMBOL OF SACRIFICE" 

Already many Istiqlal leaders have taken refuge in 
Spanish Morocco, and there are reports in Tangiers 
that Spanish authorities have been offering sanctuary 
to the deposed Sultan, now in Corsica, of whom the 
Caliph of Spanish Morocco has said, “he has been taken 
away from the world and made a living symbol of 
sacrifice and a sublime example of salvation and 
courage.” 


Spanish Morocco continues to offer prayers to the 
Sultan on Corsica, whereas French Morocco and Tan- 
giers pray to the new Sultan at Rabat. To quote Mr. 
Cook again: “The opportunities for bedevilment and 
trouble are considerable. 

“It is, after all, barely twenty years since the Riff 
war erupted out of Spanish Morocco, tying up nearly 
200,000 French troops for two years.” 

So here, in Morocco, Franco, who claims to be con- 
ducting a “crusade” against communism, has taken the 
side of the Arab nationalists against France; here in 
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North Africa he is playing on the same side as the 
Arab communists. 

In the light of these events one wonders if Franco 
is capable’ of even beginning to comprehend the ser- 
iousness of the world situation. In leading Spain down 
the path of petty nationalism he is sacrificing major 
issues for minor ones, directing the external affairs of 
his country as though he still were a general in the Riff 
dealifig with Arab chieftains, and not the leader of a 
great country in an age of atomic warfare. His horizon 
has not broadened through the years. 


DOLLARS FOR ARAB 
NATIONALIST PROPAGANDA 


Franco Spain anticipates early confirmation of the 
long delayed Spanish-American pact, in which the 
United States will hand over some $500,000,000 in eco- 
nomic assistance and military equipment to Spain, over 
a period of. four years. The U.S., in return, will be per- 
mited to establish airbases and naval bases, on Span- 
ish soil, to be manned by a number of not more than 
3,000 American servicemen at any one time. 

Spain will receive this economic and military aid 
which it so desperately needs in order to be saved from 
the economic disaster which it is approaching, and to 
be a strong ally against possible communist aggression. 
Aside from improving her internal conditions, however, 
she will also, we presume, be in a position to augment 
her already established program of generosity towards 
Arab nationalists. During the past year or so Franco 
confirmed a loan of impoverished Spain’s money of 
$6,500,000 to Morocco, for the sake of obtaining the 
good-will of the Arab nationalists of that country; now, 
thanks to Uncle Sam’s generosity, this amount could 
easily be increased. And Spain’s ‘Voice of Spain’ prop- 
aganda broadcasts in Arabic can be augmented. Spain 
already possesses three short-wave radio transmitters, one 
of which, a transmitter of 40-50 kilowatts, is claimed 
to be one of the ten most powerful in the world. Now, 
thanks to greater financial resources from the U.S., 
Spain will be able to greatly augment this program 
of encouragement to the cause of Arabic nationalism,— 
and of embarrassment to our ally France. 


AND TANGIERS: STILL INTERNATIONAL? 


Hitler’s victories in 1940 gave Franco the opportunity 
to occupy the International Zone of Tangiers. His am- 
bitions would undoubtedly have carried him further in 
this direction, had not the Allied victory in October, 
1945, forced him to recall his troops. Then the Inter- 
national Committee of Control was reinstated in Tan- 
giers, and Spain remained on the sidelines. 

But Franco is a tenacious man, and he has a special 
interest in maintaining close relations with Arab coun- 
tries. So, at his insistence the Statute of Tangiers, which 
regulates the governing of the International Zone of 


Tangiers, has finally been reformed to give Spain great 
advantages in this area, and in July of this year the re- 
cently deposed Sultan, Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, 
gave his approval to these reforms. Their principal as- 
pects are as follows: 

The Executive Committee of Administration will be 
composed of two Frenchmen, two Spaniards and three 
functionaries of the countries that constitute the Inter- 
national Control of Tangiers. 

The juridical system, modified at the suggestion of 
Spain, will have “a commandant of the General Police 
who can be Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese or Swedish. The 
chief of counter-espionage will be British but the secret 
police will be under the command of a Spaniard, and a 
Spaniard will be in control of the Office of Informa- 
tion.” 

Hence two important posts in the police system are 
now held by Spaniards, whereas the United States has 
only one representative in this powerful branch of ad- 


: ministration. 


It must be remembered that these changes were made 
at the insistence of Spain, and their net effect is that 
Spain has more authority in the International Zone 
than has any other one country. It must also be re- 
membered that Tangiers is one of the territories that 
Spain has been claiming,—with consistency, if not with 
the vociferousness of the demands for the return of Gi- 
braltar. 

Spain’s success in obtaining greater control over the 
administration of Tangiers was reported by the foreign 
press as a triumph for Franco, but the Spanish press 
was cool and unimpressed; to official Spain this con- 
stituted only a temporary appeasement, only a small 
step in the right direction. 


GIBRALTAR: “A DAGGER IN 
SPAIN’S BACK"—FRANCO 


Britain’s two hundred and forty-nine years tenancy of 
“the key to the Mediterranean” threatens to become an 
even sorer subject, internationally speaking, during its 
two hundred and fiftieth year. Conflicting rumors have 
been circulating concerning Gibraltar’s ultimate disposi- 
tion, and clouds of mystery hang suspended over the 
Rock; the subject was even broached in the House of 
Commons, when Captain Waterholme inquired of the 
acting Minister of State, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, as to 
whether any negotiations had actually taken place with 
respect to Gibraltar. The Minister responded with a 
cryptic “no,” and offered no further elucidation. 

British authorities have, however, made it quite clear 
that England has not the slightest intention of acced- 
ing to Spain’s growing demands for a return of Gibral- 
tar. Furthermore, from Britain’s point of view, the 
Spanish-American pact, which serves the purpose of in- 
cluding Spain in the perimeter of western defense, 
should automatically cancel Spain’s claims for Gibraltar, 
in that it should, the British feel, be considered as a 


bulwark of the North Atlantic Treaty, just as Malta is 


the headquarters of its naval commander, Admiral 
Mountbatten. 


ANOTHER TURN OF THE SCREW ? 

Franco, however, has other ideas on this subject; Spain’s 
claim to Gibraltar is, apparently, far more important 
an issue than is that of European unification for de- 
fense. A recent issue of “Arriba,” the official falangist 
organ, has published an interview with Franco on the 
subject of Gibraltar, during which the dictator did not 
hesitate to insult “strategic” Spain’s ally against com- 
munist aggression: “Gibraltar,” he said, “is a ther- 
mometer of bad faith as far as Spaniards are concerned. 
Occupied contrary to all the rules of honor and morals, 
its return solemnly promised by kings and governments, 
now of no military value whatever, Gibraltar still is 
held nonetheless.” In refusing to return Gibraltar the 
British showed “their great egoism and their imperialis- 
tic spirit. Their technicians know very well that Gi- 
braltar is a prisoner of the territory that surrounds it. 
As part of Spain it could still amount to something, 
against Spain it is nothing.” Should, however, Britain 
decide to return Gibraltar to Spain, then, as reward, 
“Britain would gain the possibility of strengthening her 
relations with an important nation like Spain, and in 
the event of war she might benefit from the strategic 
value of our peninsula.” 


“HAMMER AND SICKLE FLAG OF HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY" 
The official press campaign which echoed Franco’s 
words has even gone so far as to accuse Britain of 
sabotaging the military defense of the Mediterranean 
by its refusal to hand Gibraltar over to Spain. “Eng- 
land is weakening western defense,” says Arriba; “may- 
be tomorrow we shall have to report that England has 
raised the hammer-and-sickle flag of Her Gracious 
Majesty at the gate of the Mediterranean.” And on 
the subject of the 14,000 Spanish workers employed 
by Britain in construction projects on the Rock, who 
are paid several times as much as they would be for 
similar work on Spanish soil, Arriba says: “Spanish 
sweat must no longer be spent for the sake of pre- 
serving the luxury and brilliance of the English facade.” 
How important might the issue of Gibraltar become? 
It is difficult to foretell; international factors are in- 
volved which can modify strategic values and the 
expediencies of alliances. Just as political trends in 
western Europe affect policies to be followed in eastern 
Europe, so the developments in Morocco will affect 
strategies to be resorted to in the Mediterranean. 


“CLASS WARFARE, THE WEAPON OF 
CAPITALISM"—FRANCISCO FRANCO 


Recent speeches of Gen. Franco have been con- 
cerned with the dictator’s theories of social welfare 
and justice. 


On July 18, the anniversary of the start of the 
military insurrection which precipitated the Civil War, 
Franco gave a speech to 3000 representatives of work- 
ers’ syndicates, whom he received at the Pardo Palace. 
He devoted this speech to an attack on class warfare 
and strikes, saying, in part: “Capitalism, masonry and 
internationalisms have come down from the past cen- 
tury, using class warfare as the weapon of their in- 
terests.” Furthermore, he said, “it is no longer pos- 
sible, in modern times, to sustain the principle of class 
warfare, the logical outcome of capitalistic society. In 
contrast to the aristocracy of blood, we propose the 
aristocracy of labor.” 


“SOCIAL JUSTICE" 

A week before the anniversary of July 18, the 
Caudillo inaugurated a rest home for workers in the 
Guadarrama Mountains. Photos of Franco being 
greeted by a compact mass of arms raised in a Mus- 
solini style fascist salute accompany accounts of the 
event in the Spanish press, On this occasion he ex- 
plained his theories about the evils of class warfare with 
greater amplitude. He said, in part: “We repudiate 
class struggle which can destroy economic well being. 
We believe that strikes would be an offense in Spain 
where there are labor delegates who see to it that 
social justice is not obstructed. Class struggle is equiva- 
lent to the law of the jungle. All civilized and or- 
ganized states repudiate the law of the jungle. To the 
old aristocracy of blood we oppose the aristocracy of 
labor.” 


“SPAIN'S FIRST WORKER" 

As a climax to this occasion, Franco presented his 
Minister of Labor, who up to that time had appeared 
not to enjoy the full confidence of the dictator, with a 
gold medal inscribed: “To Spain’s First Worker”. 


UNESCO RENDERS HOMAGE 


UNESCO pays its respects to each member country 
on the day of its national holiday, by draping the 
country’s flag over the balconies of UNESCO head- 
quarters. On July 18 the red and yellow flag of Franco 
Spain was thus displayed. 

July 18 is not a traditional holiday for Spain. It 
commemorates the date of the beginning of the military 
rebellion against the legally constituted democratic 
government of Spain, thus precipitating the Civil War 
in which two million Spaniards lost their lives. It is, 
rather, a day for national mourning. 

UNESCO, if it truly wishes to serve the cultural 
purposes for which it was designed, would do better 
to choose a date of a more cultural nature on which to 
honor the citizens of its member countries. In the case 
of Spain, for instance, the birth of Cervantes would 
be more appropriate. But not this date, July 18, whose 
only connotation to Spaniards is one of slaughter and 
destruction, and the loss of Spain’s cultural freedom. 





SPANISH FIESTAS 


We will not try to gild the lily of successful pub- 
licization achieved by Mr. Conrad Hilton’s press agents 
in connection with the opening of the Madrid link in 
the Hilton chain of hotels. Suffice it to say that they 
did an expert job of glamorization, considering the ma- 
terial with which they had to work; considering, for 
instance, that the American zest for organized com- 
mercial hilarity does not appear to best advantage 
against a European background, especially when it is 
an impoverished European background. And consider- 
ing, we might add, that ham, even when transported 
by constellation, does not improve with change of 
location. We do, however, wish to briefly mention the 
high points of the occasion. 

To most Spaniards the opening of this hotel whose 
cheapest accommodations cost $15.00 or about 750 
pesetas for one night, was of remote interest. But of- 
ficial Spain spared no pains to cooperate in every way 
possible to make this an important occasion. 

THE BISHOP GIVES HIS BLESSING 

His Eminence the Bishop of Madrid, Patriarch of the 
Indies and Member of the Counsel of the Falange, 
bestowed his blessing on the edifice in person. We 
presume, therefore, that all that should take place 
within its confines would be covered by this blessing; 
perhaps the $15.00 is not, after all, so high a price. 

The Bishop, arrayed in full ceremonial regalia and 
preceded by a cortege of priests and acolytes, then 
entered the premises of the hotel and performed a 
solemn high mass before the bar which had been trans- 
formed into a makeshift altar, while Mr. Hilton’s 
guests, who included 100 Americans, not all of them 
Catholics; reverently genuflected before it. 

A banquet followed, at which Mr. Hilton presented 
the Mayor of Madrid with a gold key to the hotel, and 
than gave a political discourse, which was graciously 
acknowledged by Spain’s Minister of Propaganda, Sr. 
Arias Salgado. Mary Martin then dedicated a love- 
song to Mr. Hilton and whirled him out onto the dance 
floor, while the new hotel’s personnel showed their 
appreciation by shouting, in unison, “Welcome, Mr. 
Hilton.” 

BABY BULLS AND STARS 

The festivities were continued, the next day, at the 
“Castle of Higares”, the bull-breeding ranch in Toledo 
belonging to Sr. Pablo Gandarias y Urquijo. There 
baby bulls, blinded by the glitter of stars and the 
flashes of photographers’ bulbs, were successively mo- 
lested and teased by Mary Martin, Sloan Simpson, 
Gary Cooper and other courageous personages, while 
Ernest Hemingway explained the finer points of the 
sport to the gathered bystanders. 

HEMINGWAY AGAIN 

It is not surprising to find Hemingway back in Spain; 
back again, that is, as an observer on Spanish territory, 
and as a seeker of vicarious thrills. To him Spain has 


ever played the part of his preferred arena, the theater 
where: he is always sure of a good show and where he 
can always get a good seat, be it in Sol or Sombra. But 
he has never really stepped foot on the sand-bark of its 
surface. 

In the late twenties he visited Pamplona and saw 
the bull-running; he sat in Madrid cafes for days on 
end, and watched the life around him. Then he wrote 
the novel called “The Sun Also Rises.” He returned 
to Spain many times and wrote more about the kill- 
ing of bulls and other Spanish spectacles, and then 
later when the blood of bulls was no longer being shed 
on the sand-bark, he wrote of the human spectacle 
that was being performed for his benefit in the arena of 
Spain, of the human blood that was being spilled. 

Now he is back again, still sitting in the front row 
safely behind the barrera, still observing Spanish fiestas 
from a safe distance. But sooner or later he will realize 
that the climate has changed, that this is a fiesta with- 
out alegria, and the bulls’ horns have been shorn. The 
title of his next book should be “The Sun Also Goes 
Down.” 


FURTHER REPRESSIONS IN SPAIN 


The press here has reported that the Barcelona 
police have recently arrested 30 persons accused of 
anti-Franco activities. Previous reports stated that over 
80 had been imprisoned, including Emilio Quifiones 
and Cypriano Gonzalez, of the Spanish CNT, an anti- 
communist organization, 

Franco’s impending trip to Barcelona appears to 
have been indefinitely postponed. 


A SIGNIFICANT MOTION 


The following motion was proposed and unanymous- 
ly approved at a meeting of officers of various parties 
and labor organizations of Republican Spain in exile, 
held in Paris, July 27: 

“Tt is resolved that, at this crucial time for our 
country, we solemnly declare that we will reject any 
and all agreements made with the dictator of Spain, 
just as tomorrow Spain herself, when she is again mis- 
tress of her own destiny, will likewise reject any such 
agreements.” 

The following groups approved this motion: 

Left-wing Republican party 

Socialist party 

Republican Union party 

Federal Republican party 

Executive Counsel of Republic of Cataluia party 

National Counsel of Basque Nationalist party 

National Subcommittee of the National Federation 
of Workers in the Exterior (C.N.T.) 

General Union of Spanish Workers (U.G.T.) 

(Note: These groups comprise all political factions 
and workers’ organizations outside Spain, except com- 
munist groups. They obviously represent an incalculable 
political potential for the future of Spain.) 








